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BABYLONIAN, Indian, Iranian, Phoenician, Israelitish, Lydian, 
Phrygian, Chinese, and Egyptian history is surveyed, and the 
conclusion arrived at that the history of man may be traced from 
authentic sources a little beyond the middle of the third millen- 
nium before our era; that man has existed in communities, under 
settled government, for about 4,500 years. The primitive condi- 
tion of man must be determined before the duration of the pre- 
historic period can be estimated. 

The mythology of almost all nations, Scripture, and Babylo- 
nian documents represent primitive man as civilized. No traces 
of savage man have been found in what tradition makes the 
cradle of the human race. There is no evidence of savages ever 
having civilized themselves. The civilization found in Egypt 
B. C. 2600 might have been reached in 500, or, at most, 1,000 years, 
if primitive man began his history in a state of incipient civiliza- 
tion. Assuming that there was a primitive language from which 
all others have been derived, there is no difficulty in conceiving 
that all the 4,000 languages said to exist now have been developed 
within 5,000 years. Nor do the existing diversities of physical 
type require us to assume a vast antiquity for man. The early 
Egyptian remains indicate five types. The rest may have been 
developed subsequently. The growth of population and the waste 


spaces of the earth, and the absence of architectural remains ~ 


earlier than the third millennium B. C. are shown to be in favor 
of “the juvenility”’ of man. The conclusion is arrived at that the 
prehistoric period cannot be fairly estimated at much less than 
1,000 years. The uncertainty of the chronology of the period be- 
tween the Flood and Abraham is pointed out. If the Flood be 
placed about B. C. 3600, there will be time for the state of things 
found in Egypt 1,000 years later. Two thousand years may be 
added for the period between the Creation and the Flood. 


THE 


- ANTIQUITY OF MAN 


HISTORICALLY CONSIDERED. 


be 
THE PERIOD OF HISTORY PROPER. 


THE problem of the antiquity of man has to 
the historian wo stages. In the first, it is a mat- 
ter wholly within the sphere of historical investi- 
gation, and capable of being determined, if not » 
with precision, at any rate within chronological 
limits that are not very wide, z. ¢., that do not 
exceed a space of two or three centuries. In 
the further or second stage, it is only partially 
a historical problem; it has to be decided by an 
appeal to considerations which lie outside the 
true domain of the historian, and are to a large 
extent speculative; nor can any attempt be made 
to determine it otherwise than with great vague- 
ness, and within very wide limits—limits that are 
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to be measured not so much by centuries as by 
millennia. 

The two stages which are here spoken of cor- 
respond to two phrases which are in ordinary use, 
“* Historic man’? and ‘‘ Prehistoric man.’ ‘‘ His- 
toric man’? means man from the time that he has 
left contemporary written records of himself, 
which have in any shape come down to us, and 
are intelligible. ‘‘ Prehistoric man’’ means man 
anterior to this, man during the time that he wrote 
no records of himself, or none that are intelligi- 
ble, or none that have reached our day. History 
proper deals with the later stage, the stage for 
which written records exist; but the historian has 
always to acknowledge a precedent time, to take 
it into account, and retrospectively glance at it. 

In pursuing the present inquiry, we shall, 
first of all, examine the question, 4o what length of 
time history proper goes back—for how many cen- 
turies or millennia do the contemporary written 
records of historic man indicate or prove his ex- 
istence upon the earth? 

And here, in the first place, the inquiry may 
be restricted to the nations of the Eastern Hemi- 

sphere. ‘The New World, at the time of its discov- 
ery by Europe, possessed nothing that deserves 
the name of history. The picture-writings of the 
Aztecs were not records, but symbolic representa- 
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_tions capable of being variously interpreted, and 
only supposed to become intelligible by the appli- 
cation to them of oral tradition.* Thus the na- 
tive races of America, prior to the Spanish con- 
quests, belong to the category of ‘‘ prehistoric”? 
and not of ‘‘ historic man,’ and therefore do not 
come under our present head of inquiry. 

Of the Old World we possess abundant records, 
thoroughly intelligible, which are universally ad- 
mitted to go back toa period not far short of three 
thousand years from the present time. . One rec- 
ord, equally easy to read, carries back the origin 
of one nation, the Hebrews, at least two hundred 
years earlier. The Hebrews, had at that time 
been living, according to their own belief, for 
more than four centuries under subjection to an- 
other much more powerful nation, the Egyptians, 
whose existence is thus thrown back to a date 
more than three thousand six hundred years from 
to-day. ‘The native records of Egypt, which are 
not, however, allowed on all hands to be intelli- 
gible, confirm this view, and are even thought to 
indicate for the Egyptians a still higher antiqui- 
ty. The cuneiform inscriptions of Babylonia and 
_ Assyria, the intelligibility of which is also dis- 
puted, in the opinion of those who profess to read 
them, begin about B. C. 2400. On the whole, it 


* See Prescott, “Conquest of Mexico,” Vol. I. p. 82. 
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may be said to be the general opinion of schotens 
that history proper can be traced back a space of 
at least four thousand years; though the skeptics, 
who refuse to believe in hieroglyphic or cunei- 
form decypherment, would contract the period, 
and deny that any history exists, on which we can 
rely, or to which we can attach definite dates, 
earlier than about B. C. 1000—the time of She- 
shonk I. in Egypt, of Solomon in Judea, and of 
the Dorian conquests in Greece. 
It is not our purpose to intrench carer 
within the lines traced out by Sir Cornewall 
Lewis in his two principal works, ‘‘’The Astron- 
omy of the Ancients,’’ and ‘‘ The Credibility of 
Early Roman History.’? We desire to conduct 
the present inquiry in a fair, candid, and impar- 
tial spirit. We shall, therefore, accept hiero- 
glyphical and cuneiform discovery as fatts accom- 
plis; we shall reject the extreme skeptical view, 
and we shall proceed to inquire what contempo- 
rary literature, or other valid authority, teaches as 
to the age of those nations of the Old World which 
are clearly the most ancient, and which alone dis- 
pute among themselves the palm of antiquity. 


THE MOST ANCIENT NATIONS. 


These nations, according to the general con- 
sent of modern historical critics, are the Egyp- 
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tians, the Babylonians, the Israelites, the Iran- 
ians, the nations of Asia Minor, the Phcenicians, 
the Indians, and the Chinese. _ 

The highest antiquity to which any of these 
nations ever pretended would seem to be that 
which was claimed for themselves by the Badylo- 
nians. ‘Their astronomers, they said, had observed 
the heavenly bodies for a space of above 450,000 
years. Their first king had ascended the throne 
467,581 years before the accession of Pul, or about 
B. C. 468,330. Babylon had had seven dynasties 
during this space. The first, consisting of ten 
kings, had reigned 432,000 years, or an average of 
43,200 each. The next, in which there were 
eighty-six kings, had occupied the throne for 
34,080 years, which would give an average of 396 
years toeach. The remainder had filled a space 
not much exceeding 1,500 years, and had had 
short reigns, not averaging so much as thirteen 
years apiece. 

Historical criticism has at all times rejected 
this chronology as incredible. ‘There is no histo- 
rian of repute who has not set aside the first dy- 
nasty as mythical, and but one* who has found 
anything historical in the second. Critics gener- 
ally draw a sharp line between the second and 
third dynasties of Berosus, and regard the Baby- 


% The late Baron Bunsen. 
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lonian history of this writer as properly commen- 
cing with his third or Median dynasty, about B. C. 
2250, or, according to an amended reading, B. C. 
QAGO. 7 4 

It was pointed out long ago by Eusebius,* the 
Church historian, that no events were chronicled — 
as belonging to the enormous space of 466,080 
years, by which Babylonian chronology exceeded 
the ordinary reckoning, and that a chronology 
which is unsupported by facts of history is worth- 
less. 

The allegation, that sidereal observations had 
been made at Babylon for above 450,000 years is 
sufficiently met by the fact that when Aristotle 
commissioned his disciple, Callisthenes, to obtain 
for him the astronomical lore of Babylon, on Al- 
exander’s occupation of the city, the observations 
were found to extend, not to 450,000 years, but to 
1,903. 

If we turn from the reports of what Babyloni- 
an writers of a comparatively late period declared 
concerning the antiquity of their nation, to the 
native records which modern research has recov- 
ered from the Mesopotamian regions, we shall find 
them favor a very moderate date for the com- 
mencement of Babylonian sovereignty. The ear- 
liest Babylonian date contained in a cuneiform 


* “Chron, Can.,)Pars. J.cx2,i6s.7. 
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document is that of 1,635 years before the seven- 
teenth year of Asshur-bani-pal, which gives for 
the first Elamitic invasion of Babylonia the year 
B. C. 2286. Only about five monumental kings 
can be placed in the period which preceded this 
conquest* whence it would follow that the monu- 
ments require no earlier date for the commence- 
ment of the Chaldean monarchy than B. C. 2400. 
There is a tolerably near agreement between this 
date and the chronology of Berosus, if we reject 
his first and second dynasties as fabulous. 

An antiquity almost as remote as that claimed 
for themselves by the Babylonians has sometimes 
been ascribed to the Sanskritic conquerors of India. 
But the latest researches of the best scholars are 
completely adverse to all such pretentions. M. 
Francois Lenormant, in his ‘‘ Manual of Ancient > 
Oriental History,’’ which is used widely as a text- 
book in France, assigns the first entrance of the 
- Sanskritic Indians into the peninsula of Hindo- 
stant to no earlier a date than B. C. 2500, and re- 
gards their Azstory as commencing with the ‘‘ War 
of the Ten Kings,’’{ somewhere between B. C. 
1600 and B. C.°1500. Professor Max Miller 
scarcely goes back so far. In his ‘‘ Ancient San- 


*.G. Smith, “ History of Babylonia,” p, 10. 

+ “Manuel d’ Histoire Ancienne,” Vol. III. p. 431. 
_ ¥ Ibid., pp. 473-475. 
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skrit Literature’? he lays it down* that four peri- 
ods of composition may be traced in the Vedas, 
and that the earliest of these, the Chandas period, 
to which the most ancient of the Vedic hymns be- 
long, covered the space between B. C. 1200 and 
B. C. 1000. Of authentic Indian history before 
this time he does not find in the native literature 
any trace. 
The Iranians had in primitive times a close 
connection with the Sanskritic Indians, and the 
earliest glimpses that we obtain of them reach 
back to about the same date. But Jranic history 
cannot be regarded as commencing before B. C. 
820, when the Medes first came into contact with 
the Assyrians. Portions of the Zendavesta may 
be six or seven centuries earlier; but Dr. Martin 
Haug, the best living Iranic scholar, does not 
postulate for the most ancient of the ‘‘Gathas”’ 
a higher antiquity than B. C. 1500.+ 
The Phenicians are regarded by some writers 
as having migrated from the shores of the Per- 
sian Gulf to those of the Eastern Mediterranean — 
about B. C. 2500. The mention of Sidon in 
the book of Genesis certainly favors the view 
that their settlement in Syria was of early date; 
but we have nothing that can be called authentic 


* Pages 301-305. 
{ “ Essays on the Sacred Language, etc., of the Parsees,” p. 225. 
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history in connection with the Phoenician people 
much more remote than the reign of David in 
Judea, or B. C. ro50. The Egyptian monuments, 
which are copious for the space between B. C. 
1600 and 1280, contain no distinct mention of | 
them; and one important authority (Josephus*) 
places the foundation of T'yre—which was an 
event very early in the history of the nation—as 
late as B. C. 1252. It is not at all clear that the 
emigration from the Persian Gulf, if it be a fact, 
preceded B. C. 1500; and it is tolerably evident 
that the nation enjoyed no great distinction till 
two centuries later. 

The /svaelites, asa nation, date from the exo- 
dus, which can scarcely be placed later than 
B. C. 1300, or earlier than B. C. 1600. The later 
date is the more probable. They believed that 
they had sojourned in Egypt 430 years, their fore- 
father Jacob having entered the country about 
B. C. 1730. Before this, they possessed nothing 
beyond a family history. ‘The chronology at- 
tached to this history placed the call of Abraham 
215 years before the descent of Jacob into Egypt, 
or about B. C. 1945. 

There were two nations of Asia Minor which 
claimed a considerable antiquity—the Lydians 
and the Phrygians. ‘The traditions of the Lydians 

* Ant. Jud., VIII. 3. 
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gave them three dynasties before their conquest 
by Cyrus, and assigned to the third of these 170 
years, to the second 505 years, and to the first an 
indefinite term.* ‘The date for the accession of 
the second dynasty was B. C. 1229; that for the 
accession of the first cannot well have been lower 
than B. C. 1400. As for the Phrygians, they 
were thought by some to be the most ancient 
people in all the world.+ They had a tradition 
of the deluge,t and believed their native mon- 
archy to. have been among the earliest instituted 
after that event. Of actual kings they could, 
however, mention no more than eight before 
their conquest by Cyrus, so that they did not 
carry back their own consecutive history beyond 
B. C. 820. If, however, the Trojans are to be 
accounted a branch of the Phrygians, the Phry- 
gian nationality must be allowed to date from 
some four or five centuries before this, since the 
Homeric poems were probahty composed about 
B. C. 1000, and the war which they celebrate 
implies a flourishing Trojan kingdom for some 
centuries previously. 

The first European inquirers into Chinese His- 
tory came to the conclusion that China possessed 
an authentic and consecutive history commencing 


* Herod. I. 7-25. fl Ibid. II. 2 
' See “Bible Educator,” Vol. I. pp. 33-38. 
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with the reign of a certain emperor Yaou, who 
ascended the throne in B. C. 2356.. This opinion 
maintained its ground for some 300 years; but 
recent investigations have thrown discredit upon 
the work which contained the earlier portion of 
their supposed history,* and have reduced the 
date for the commencement of the authentic 
Chinese annals from B. C. 2356 at any rate to 
B. C. 1154. It is not even certain that, when we 
have reached B. C. 1154, we are on safe ground. 
One important authorityt maintains that ‘‘the 
legendary period of 1,202 years from B. C. 2356 
to B. C. 1154 is followed by a semi-mythical, 
semi-historical period, which lasts from B. C. 
1154 to B. C. 781,’? and that it is not until this 
last-named date is reached that trustworthy his-. 
tory commences. t 

Astronomical grounds have been alleged§ for 

% See an Article contributed to the “Leisure Hour” by Dr. 
Edkins in 1876, and republished in the author’s “Origin of Na- 


tions, pp. 262-272. 

} Mr. Mayers in his “Chinese Reader’s Manual,” pabehed 
1874. 

{ Since the bulk of the above was in print, Professor Legge 
has kindly informed me that he regards Chinese history as “ well 
authenticated”’ up to B. C. 1154, and that he does not altogether 
reject the authority of the “ Book of History,” which begins pro- 
fessedly in B. C. 2356. There is a prehistoric period anterior to 
this, reaching back as far as B. C. 3300, beyond which “there is 
nothing but mist.” These views do not conflict with the final 
results arrived at in the present treatise. 

3 By Dr. Gustav Schlegel in his “ Uranographie Chinoise.” 
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carrying back the origines of the Chinese to the 
remote date of B. C. 15000. As the grounds in 
question are entirely outside of the domain of 
history, they do not require any notice in this 
place. We may remark, however, that the Chi- 
nese themselves do not claim an earlier origin 
for their astronomy than about B. C. 2000; 
and that the one eclipse of the sun, which they - 
place about this date, having been examined into 
by the light of modern astronomical science, has 
been pronounced ‘‘ unsatisfactory.’’ ) 

There remains for consideration the question 
of the antiquity of ‘‘historic man’? 7 Lgyft. 
Driven from all their other positions, the advo- 
cates of an extreme antiquity for the human race 
-intrench themselves upon Egyptian soil, and 
maintain that there, at any rate, in the region 
fertilized by the life-giving Nile, man can be 
proved to have existed under settled government, 
and in a fairly civilized community, from a time 
removed almost seven millennia from the present 
day. ‘There is no doubt that Egypt was among 
the earliest, if not the very earliest, of civilized 
communities. Sacred and profane testimony 
agree in the assertion of this fact. But the actual 
date to which Egyptian history ascends is a ques- 
tion of much difficulty and delicacy, very vari- 
ously determined by those best acquainted with 
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the data on which the problem depends, and no 
otherwise to be settled than by a careful considera- 
_ tion of all the data in our possession, and, where 
they differ, by a correct critical estimate of their 
relative value. 

The data themselves are of three distinct kinds. 
They. consist, first, of the accounts given by 
Egyptian czceront to Greek travellers, who visited 
their country for the purpose of historic inquiry, 
and who were particularly curious to know how 
long the Egyptian monarchy had lasted ; second-. 
ly, of the reported statements of a native historian 
of repute, Manetho, who, shortly after Alexan- 
der’s conquest of the country, wrote its history 
for the benefit of the Greeks; and thirdly, of such 
scattered notices as have been recovered from 
Egyptian papyri and monuments. 

I. The earliest Greek travellers in Egypt 
brought back with them accounts of antiquity of 
settled government in that country very much 
beyond that which the Egyptians of later times 
seem to have claimed. Solon was informed that 
the city of Sais in the Delta had been founded 
_ eight thousand years before the date of his visit, * 
which was probably about B. C. 570. ‘The 
Egyptian archives were represented to him as 
extending to at least a thousand years earlier. 
7, Plat.\¢ Dimaus,? p. 21 E en Stallbaum). t Ibid. 
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Hecatzus and Herodotus* were inclined to be- 
lieve that Egyptian history could be traced back 
without a break for 345 generations of men, or, 
according to the estimate of Herodotus, for 11,500 
years. The accession of Menes, the supposed 
first king, was placed by Herodotus about B. C. 
12,000. When Diodorus Siculus paid his visit to 
Egypt, in the reign of Augustus Ceesar, the Egyp- 
tian pretentions had been considerably abated; 


- but still he received the impression that the reign: — 


of Menes belonged to a time anterior by above 
4,000 years to the date of his stay. 

It is uncertain whether the statements which 
the Greek writers report were really made by the 
responsible persons to whom they are attributed. 
Greek travellers, who never knew any other lan- 
guage than their own, must have communicated 
with the Egyptian priests by means of professional 
interpreters—a class of persons not likely to have 
been at all superior to the dragomen of the present 
day. Information filtered through this imperfect 
medium would naturally suffer by the process; 
and it is quite possible that the enormous anti- 
quity reported by Solon, Hecatzeeus, and Herodotus, 
as claimed for Egypt by its priestly colleges, may 
have had its origin, not in the serious statements 
of those learned bodies, but in the mistakes or 

* Herod. II. 142, 143. 
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exaggerations of the persons who professed to con- 
vey their statements to the Hellenic inquirers. 

No faith is placed at the present day in the 
vague estimates of Solon, Herodotus, or Diodorus. 
It is felt that they may readily have been imposed 
_ upon; and it is further felt that their authority, 
‘whatever might have been its value had it stood 

alone, is superseded by the two other sources of 
information on the subject which, as above re- 
marked, are open to us. 

II. Manetho, an Egyptian priest, born at Seben- 

nytus (now Semnoud) in the Delta, about B. C. 300, 
in the history of Egypt, which he wrote in Greek 
for the information of the Greeks under Ptolemy 
_ Philadelphus, professed to carry back the origines 
of Egypt toa date more than 30,000 years anterior 
to Alexander the Great. His scheme of mundane 
chronology is thus presented by Eusebius:* 


YEARS. 
T.. Reigns of the gods.” <a. oiosie so i4 13,900 
g.. Reiansiof heroes) (655-0) 382 8 6s 1,255 
3. Reigns of other kings. ..... 1,817 
4. Reigns of 30 Memphites .... 1,790 | 
5.-Reigns of ro Thinites .». --.':.. 350i; 
6. Reigns of Manes and heroes. . 5,813 © 
7. Reigns of the 30 dynasties . . . 5,000(?) 
AV OAM oy aisat’ of 2 29,925 


_*® “Chron, Can.,” Pars. I. c. 20. 
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The wonderful mixture of things human and 
divine in this list has generally been regarded as 
discrediting the greater portion of it; but modern | 
critics, for the most part, unwilling to give up 
the whole, have drawn a line between the sixth | 
heading and the seventh, content to surrender 
gods and heroes and manes, and even three dynas- 
ties of (apparently) human kings, provided that 
they may retain the ‘‘thirty dynasties,’ begin- 
ning with Menes and ending with Nectanebo II. 
The number of years assigned to these dynasties 
by Manetho is very uncertain, but probably ex- 
ceeded 5,000. Thus, if Manetho is to be our gtide, 
Egyptian /zstory must be supposed to go back 
B. C. 5300, and ‘‘ historic man ’’ must be regarded 
as traceable upon the earth for more than 7,000 
years. 

Why, in an age which has discredited the 
great mass of historical writers, when they cease 
to speak from their own knowledge, and report 
the traditions of their forefathers—an age which 
questions the existence of Homer, and makes 
Greek history begin with the First Olympiad, 
which views Roman history as credible only from 
the time of the Samnite wars, and which espe- 
cially rejects dynastic lists unaccompanied by his- 
toric facts—Manetho should be made an exception 
to the ordinary rule, and upheld as well nigh 
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infallible, is a matter hard of explanation... One 

would not willingly suppose that the extraordi-_ 

nary deference paid to his authority originated in 

a wish to convict the Bible of error; but it is diffi- 
cult to assign any other reason. 

For the character of Manetho’s history, as it 
has come down to us, is exactly that which is 
put aside as worthless generally. Manetho, wri- 
ting in the third century before Christ, professes to 
deliver to us an exact account of the number of 
the Egyptian dynasties, the length of time during 
which each dynasty occupied the throne, and (in 
most instances) the names and order of the kings, 
with the exact number of years that each reigned. 
He carried his lists back to a date which he re- 
garded as preceding his own time -by more than 
5,000 years. But this extraordinarily long and 
perfect chronological scheme was,. so far as ap- 
pears, accompanied by only the merest pretence: 
of an historical narrative. We transcribe a dynas- 
ty of Manetho’s, with the events attached to it.* 


SECOND DyNnasTy oF NINE KINGS. 
YEARS, 
1. Bochus ieee) 38 ‘The earth gaped near 
Bubastus, and many 
perished. 


% See the “Chron. Can.” of Eusebius, Pars. I.,.c. 20, ?4; and 
compare Africanus ap. Syncell. “Chronograph,” pp. 54, 55: 
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2.. Cechous(Czechds) 39 Apis and Mnevis, and 
the he-goat at Mendes, : 
were accounted gods. 

3. Biophis(Bindéthris) 47 It was decreed that 

women might exer- 
cise the sovereign 
power. 

Ay se ine Aa ce Ne remarkable 

WEethenes ts AS 

occurred. 
Chrctes ly Gand skp 
Nephercheres . 25 The Nile flowed for 
eleven days mixed 
with honey. 

8. Seséchris . . . 48 He was five cubits 
high and three broad. 

g. Cheneres . . . 30 Nothing remarkable 
occurred. 


SOG 


Total 302 


If it be said that this is the account of an epit- 
omizer, and that Manetho doubtless recorded 
many other facts as having occurred in the 302 
years, the answer is, first, that it is the account of 
two independent epitomizers, and secondly, that 
we have no evidence of Manetho having men- | 
tioned any other facts. Both epitomizers give 
exactly the same account. 

Manetho’s history is sometimes said to be au- 
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thenticated by the monuments. How much, or 
rather how little, they authenticate it will be 
shown when we come to consider their evidence. 
At present we wish to note that Manetho con- 
stantly exaggerates his numbers beyond the data 
contained in the monuments. 

(a) Manetho allows for no contemporary dy- 
nasties. ‘The monuments make it evident that 
several of his dynasties were contemporary. * 

(b) Manetho makes no allowance for contem- 
porary reigns within a dynasty. ‘The monuments 
show that such reigns frequently occurred; ¢. g., 
in the nineteenth dynasty, Seti I. associated his 
son, Rameses II., when he was ten years old, 
probably in his own eleventh year, and reigned 
conjointly with him for about twenty years, after 
which Rameses continued to reign for about thirty- 
six years longer. Manetho assigns to the two 
kings a space of 121 years; the monuments make 
the space about 77. 

(c) Manetho habitually enlarges the duration 

of reigns. Out of thirty-seven cases, where we 
can compare his numbers with those of the Turin 
papyrus, he is in excess twenty-two times, and in 
deficiency only six times. His numbers for the 
thirty-seven reigns added together amount to 984 


* Lenormant, ‘Manuel d’ Histoire Ancienne,” Vol. I. pp. 348, 
349, 356. 
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years; those of the Turin papyrus to 615 years.* 
Thus he is here considerably more than one-third 
in excess. | A 

The result is, that no confidence can be placed 
in any one of Manetho’s numbers, unless it be 
confirmed by the monuments—an unusual occur- 
rence. Still less can any confidence be placed in 
his general scheme, his artificial arrangement ‘of 
the Egyptian monarchs into exactly thirty dynas- 
ties, represented as consecutive. We must test 
Manetho at each step by the monuments, and 
accept his statements only so far as they obtain 
some sort of monumental confirmation. In this 
way only can we acquire. any reasonable estimate 
of the probable antiquity of the monarchy which 
_ grew up, certainly at a very early date, in the 
valley of the Nile. 

Now the monuments are fairly complete, and 
consecutive from a time which Manetho called 
the commencement of the New Empire, and made 
to synchronize with the accession of his eighteenth 
dynasty. From this period, which is well marked 
upon the remains, we have a list of sixty-three 
kings, nearly the same number as that given by 
Manetho. The reigns of many are short, and 
some ruled conjointly; but we cannot well assign 
to them a less space than 1,000 or 1,100 years, | 

* See the Author’s History of Egypt, Vol. II. pp. 511-513. 
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which would carry back the foundation of the 
~New Hmpife.to B.C. 1527 or B,C. 1627. Be- 
yond this the monuments show many gaps, and 
are, comparatively speaking, scanty. We have 
no contemporary records of Manetho’s first three 
dynasties, nor of his seventh, eighth, ninth, or 
tenth; nor again of his fourteenth, fifteenth, or 
sixteenth. The earliest Egyptian monument is 
one of Snefru, first king of Manetho’s fourth dy- 
nasty. This is followed by the Pyramids and the 
long series of contemporary tombs at Ghizeh, be- 
longing to the later kings of the same dynasty. 
Monuments continue numerous under the fifth 
dynasty and the sixth. ‘They are then absolutely 
wanting until the eleventh, which has left a few. 
For the twelfth they are abundant. The main 
witness for the thirteenth is the Turin papyrus, 
which is, however, confirmed by a certain num- 
ber of inscriptions; but, after this, inscriptions — 
fail until quite the end of Manetho’s seventeenth 
dynasty. ‘Thus, out of Manetho’s first seventeen 
dynasties, the only ones for which we have the 
evidence of contemporary monuments are the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth; the eleventh, twelfth, and 
thirteenth; and the seventeenth. The point for 
consideration now is, how much time we are 
bound to allow for these. 

Manetho made three dynasties of Hyks6s, or 
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Shepherd Kings, his fifteenth, sixteenth, and sev- 
enteenth, and assigned to them a period which is © 
variously stated at 511 and at 953 years.* The 
' monuments recognize one dynasty only, and are 
incompatible with its having held the dominion 
of Egypt for more than two, or at most three, cen- 
turies. Canon Cook has shown strong grounds 
for assigning to the Hyksdés period, or ‘‘ Middle 
Empire,’? no longer a space of time than 250 
years.{ It may be questioned whether two cen- 
turies would not be a better estimate, since the 
dynasty was one of only five or six kings. The 
Middle Empire may, therefore, be regarded as 
having commenced about B. C. 1727 or 1827. 
The monumental dynasties of the Early Em- 
pire are six in number. The first of them, Mane- 
tho’s fourth, consisted of either five or six kings, 
whose united reigns amounted, according to Ma- 
netho, to 268 years; according to the Turin papy- 
rus, to 102. ‘The second, Manetho’s fifth, com- 
prised seven kings, whose united reigns covered 
a space of about 120 years. The third, Manetho’s 
sixth, contained five or six monarchs, and may be 
allowed about the same duration. The fourth, 
Manetho’s eleventh, consisted of either six or 


* Josephus says 511 (‘“‘Contr. Ap.,” I. 14), Africanus (ap. Syn- 
cell. “ Chron.,” p. 60 B) 953. ’ 
T See the « Speaker’s Commentary,” Vol. 14 PP- 447, 448. 
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eight kings, and probably held the throne for 
about a century anda half. ‘The fifth, Manetho’s 
twelfth, was a dynasty of great importance. It 
numbered nine sovereigns, and ruled for about 
190 years. The sixth, Manetho’s thirteenth, com- 
- prised numerous kings, who reigned on an aver- 
age about three years apiece. The earlier mon- 
archs of the list may have been independent; but 
the later ones were probably tributary to the 
Shepherds, and contemporary with them. We 
need not allow the dynasty more than 100 years 
of independent rule. 

The result is, that for the ‘‘Old Empire’’ we 
must allow a term of about seven centuries, or 
seven centuries and a half; whence it follows 
that we must assign for the commencement of 
Egyptian monarchy about the year B. C. 2500, or 
from that to B. C. 2650. This is the farthest date 
to which ‘‘history proper’? can be said, even 
probably, to extend. It is capable of some cur- 
_ tailment, owing to the uncertainty which attaches 
to the real length of the earlier dynasties, but such 
curtailment could not be very considerable. 

The history of man may then be traced from 
authentic sources a little beyond the middle of the 
third millennium before our era. It is true and 
safe to say that man has existed in communities 
under settle? government for about four thousand — 
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five hundred years; but it would not be safe to say 
that he had existed in the condition which makes 
history possible for any longer term. . 


——_+—_—___—_—_—. 


ji 


AGE OF PREHISTORIC MAN. 


THE first stage of the inquiry here ends. It — 


remains that we address ourselves to the second 


and more difficult question, What ts the probable 
age of ‘‘ prehistoric man? for how long a time is it. 


reasonable to suppose that mankind existed on the 
earth before states and governments grew up, be- 
fore writing was invented, and such a condition 
of the arts arrived at as we find prevailing in the 


time when history begins, ¢ g., in Egypt at the — 
Pyramid period, about B. C. 2600, and in Baby- 


lonia about two centuries later ? 
Professor Owen is of opinion that the space of 


‘*7 o00 years is but a brief period to be allotted” 


to the earliest civilized and governed communi- 
ty’’*—that of Egypt; nay, he holds that such a 
period of ‘‘incubation,’’ as he postulates, is so far 
from extravagant that it is ‘‘more likely to prove 

* See an “Address” delivered to the International Congress 


of Orientalists in 1874, reported in the London “ Times” of Sep- 
tember 21 of that year. * 


. 
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inadequate’’ for the production of the civilization 
in question.* This is equivalent to saying that 
we must allow 2,500 years for the gradual progress 
of man from his primitive condition to that where- 
to he has attained when the Pyramid kings bear 
sway in the Nile valley. Other writers have pro- 
posed a still longer term, as 10,000, 15,000, or 
even 20,000 years. f . 
Now, here it must be observed, in the first 
place, that no estimate can be formed which de- 
serves to be accounted anything but the merest 
conjecture, until it has been determined what the 
primitive condition of man was. To calculate the 
time occupied upon a journey, we must know the 
point from which the traveller set out. Was then 
the primitive condition of man, as seems to be 
supposed by Professor Owen, savagery, or was it 
a condition very far removed from that of the 
savage? ' 
‘The primeval savage’”’ is a familiar term in 
modern literature; but there is no evidence that 
the primeval savage ever existed. Rather, all the 
evidence looks the other way. ‘‘T’he mythical 
traditions of almost all nations place at the begin-_ 
nings of human history a time of happiness and 


* See the Author’s “ Origin of Nations,” p. 260. 
{7 Bunsen’s “Egypt’s Place in Universal History,” Vol. V. p. 
103. y 
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‘perfection, a ‘golden age,’ which has no features 
of savagery or barbarism, but many of civilization | 
and refinement.’’* ‘T‘he sacred records, venerated 
alike by Jews and Christians, depict antedilu- 
vian man as from the first ‘‘tilling the ground,”’ 
‘building cities,” ‘smelting metals,’ and ‘‘ma- 
king musical instruments.’? Babylonian docu- 
ments of an early date tell, similarly, of art and 
literature having preceded the Great Deluge, and 
having survived it.f The explorers who have 
dug deep into the Mesopotamian mounds, and 
ransacked the tombs of Egypt, have come upon 
no certain traces of savage man in those regions, 
which a wide-spread tradition makes the cradle 
of the human race. So far from savagery being 
the primitive condition of man, it is rather to be 
viewed as a corruption and a degradation, the re- 
sult of adverse circumstances during a long period 
of time, crushing man down, and effacing the 
divine image wherein he was created. 

Had savagery been the primitive condition of 
man, it is scarcely conceivable that he could have 
ever emerged from it. Savages, left to them- 
selves, continue savages, show no sign of pro- 
gression, stagnate, or even deteriorate. ‘There is 
no historical evidence of savages having ever civ- | 


% See the Author’s “ Origin of Nations,” pp. Io, 11. 
f¢ Berosus, Fr. 7; Abydenus, Fr. 1. 
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ilized themselves, no instance on record of their 
having ever been raised out of their miserable 
condition by any other means than by contact. 
with a civilized race. The torch of civilization 
“is handed on from age to age, from race to race. 
If it were once to be extinguished, there is great 
doubt whether it could ever be re-lighted. 
Doubtless there are degrees in. civilization. 
Arts progress. No very high degree of perfection 
inany one art was ever reached per saltum. An 
‘‘advanced civilization’’—a high amount of ex- 
cellence in several arts—implies an antecedent pe- 
- riod during which these arts were cultivated, im- 
provements made, perfection gradually attained. 


- If we estimate very highly the civilization of the 


Pyramid period in Egypt; if we regard the statu- 
ary of the time as equalling that of Chantrey;* if 
we view the Great Pyramid as an embodiment of 
profound cosmical and astronomical science, { or 
even as an absolute marvel of perfect engineering 
construction, we shall be inclined to enlarge the 
antecedent period required by the art displayed, 
and to reckon it, not so much by centuries, as by 
millennia. But if we take a lower view, as do 
most of those familiar with the subject; if we see 
in the statuary much that is coarse and rude, in 


* Professor Owen in the Author’s “ Origin of Nations,” p. 258. 
Piazzi Smith’s “Antiquity of Intellectual Man.” 
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the general design of the Pyramid a somewhat — 


clumsy and inartistic attempt to impress by mere 
bulk, in the measurements of its various parts and 


the angles of its passages adaptations more or less ~ 


skilful to convenience, and even in the “‘dischar 
ging chambers” and the ‘‘ventilating shafts” 


nothing very astonishing, we shall be content. 
with a shorter term, and regard the supposed need _ 


of millennia as an absurdity. m 

There is in truth but one thing which the 
Egyptians of the Pyramid period could really do 
surprisingly well, and that was to cut and polish 
hard stone. They must have had excellent saws, 
and have worked them with great skill, so as to 
produce perfectly flat surfaces of large dimensions. 
And they must have possessed the means of pol- 


ishing extremely hard material, such as granite, 


syenite, and diorite. But in other respects their 


skill was not very great. ‘Their quarrying, trans- 


port, and raising into place of enormous blocks of 
_ stone is paralleled by the Celtic builders of Stone 
henge, who are not. generally regarded’ as a very 
advanced people. Their alignment of their slo- 
ping galleries at the best angle for moving a sar 
cophagus along them may have been the result of 
‘rule of thumb.”* Their exact emplacement of 
their pyramids so as to face the cardinal points 
needed only a single determination of the sun’s 


~~ e 
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place when the shadow which a gnomon cast was 
lowest. | 

Primitive man, then, if we regard him as 
made in the image of God—clever, thoughtful, 
intelligent, from the first, quick to invent tools — 
and to improve them, early acquainted with fire 
and not slow to discover its uses, and placed in a 
warm and fruitful region, where life was support- 
ed with ease—would, it appears to the present 
writer, not improbably have reached such a de- 
gree of civilization as that found to exist in Egypt 
about B. C. 2600, within five hundred or, at the 
utiost, a thousand years. There is no need, on 
account of the early civilization of Egypt, much 
less on account of any other, to extend the ‘‘ pre- 
historic period’’ beyond this term. 

Mere rudeness of workmanship and low condi- 
tion of life generally is sometimes adduced as an 
evidence of enormous antiquity; and the discov- 
eries made in cairns, and caves, and lake-beds, 
and kjékkenmoddings are brought forward to 
prove that man must have a past of enormous du- 
ration. But it seems to be forgotten that as great 
a rudeness and as low a savagism as any which 
the spade has ever turned up still exist upon the 
earth in various places, as among the Australian 
aborigines, the Bushmen of South Africa, the 
' Ostiaks and Samoyedes of Northern Asia, and the 
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Weddas of Ceylon. The savagery of a race is 
thus no proof of its antiquity. As the Andaman 
and Wedda barbarisms are contemporary with the 
existing civilization of Western Europe, so the 
palzolithic period of that region may have been 
contemporary with the highest Egyptian refine- 
ment. 

Another line of argument sometimes pursued in 
_ support of the theory of man’s extreme antiquity, 
which is of a semi-historic character, bases itself 
upon the diversities of human speech. ‘There are, 
it is said,* four thousand languages upon the 
earth, all of them varieties, which have been 
produced from a single parent stock; must it not 
have taken ten, fifteen, twenty fuilteae to have 
developed them ? 

Now here, in the first place, exception may be — 
taken to the statement that ‘‘all languages have 
been produced from a single parent stock,’’ since, 
if the confusion of tongues at Babel be a fact, as 
allowed by the greatest of living comparative 
philologists,+ several distinct stocks may at that 
time have been created. Nor has inductive sci- 
ence done more as yet than indicate a possible 
unity of origin to all languages, leaving the fact 

* Nicholl, “ Prehistoric Man.” 
+ Max Miuller’s “ Lepiihes on the Science of Language,” First 


Series, p. 125. 
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in the highest degree doubtful.* But, waiving 
these objections, and supposing a primitive lan- 
guage from which all others have been derived, 
and further accepting the unproved statement 
that there are 4,000 different forms of speech, 
there is, we conceive, no difficulty in’ supposing 
that they have all been developed within the space 
of five thousand years. ‘The supposition does not 
require even so much as the development of one 
new language each year. Now, it is one of the 
best attested facts of linguistic science that new 
languages are being formed continually. No- 
madic races without a literature, especially those 
- who have abundant leisure, make a plaything of 
their language, and are continually changing its 
vocabulary. ‘‘If the work of agglutination has 
once commenced,’’ says Professor Max Miller, f 
‘and there is nothing like literature or science to 
keep it within limits, two villages, separated only ~ 
for a few generations, will become mutually un- 
intelligible.’ Brown, the American missionary, 
tells us of some tribes of Red Indians who left 
their native village to settle in another valley, 
that they became unintelligible to their forefathers 
in two or three generations. Moffatt says that in 


* Max Miller’s ‘‘ Lectures on the Science of Language,” First 
Series, pp. 318-327. 

+ In Bunsen’s “ Philosophy of Universal History,” Vol. III. p. 
483. 
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South Africa the bulk of the men and women of 
the desert tribes often quit their homes for long 
periods, leaving their children to the care of two 
or three infirm old people. ‘‘ The infant progeny, 
some of whom are beginning to lisp, while others 
can just master a whole sentence, and those still 
further advanced, romping together through the 
live-long day, become habituated to a language of 
their own. ‘The more voluble condescend to the 
less precocious, and thus from this infant Babel 
proceeds a dialect of a host of mongrel words and 
phrases, joined together without rule, and in the 
course of one generation the entire character of 
the language is changed.’’* Castren found the 
Mongolian dialects entering into a new phase of 
grammatical life, and declared that ‘‘ while the 
literary language of the race had no terminations 
for the persons of the verb, that characteristic 
feature of Turanian speech had lately broken out 
in the spoken dialects of the Buriatic and in the 
-Tungusic idioms near Njestschinsk in Siberia.’ 
Some of the recent missionaries in Central Amer- 
ica, who compiled a dictionary of all the words 
they could lay hold of with great care, returning 
to the same tribe after a lapse of only ten years, 
‘‘found that their dictionary had become anti- 


* See Max Mtiller’s “Lectures on the Science of Language,” 
First Series, pp. 53, 54. t Ibid, p. 53. 
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_ quated and useless.’’** When men were chiefly 
_ nomadic, and were without a literature, living 
- moreover in small separate communities, linguis- 
tic change must have proceeded with marvellous 
rapidity, and each year have seen, not one new 
language formed, but several. 
The linguistic argument sometimes takes a 
different shape. Experience, we are told, fur- 
nishes us with a measure of the growth of lan- 
guage, by which the great antiquity of the human 
trace may be well nigh demonstrated. It took 
above a thousand years for the Romance langua- 
ges—French, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, Wal- 
lachian, and Roumansch, or the language of the 
_Grisons—to be developed out of Latin. Must it 
_not have taken ten times as long to develop Latin 
and its sister tongues—Greek, German, Celtic, 
- Jjithuanian, Sclavonic, Zend, Sanskrit—out of 
their mother speech? Nor was that mother 
- ‘speech itself the first form of language. Side by 
_ side with it, when it was a spoken tongue, must 
have existed at least two other forms of early 
speech, one the parent of the dialects called 
_Semitic—Hebrew, Arabic, Syriac, Phoenician, 
Assyro-Babylonian, etc.—the other bearing the 
same relation to the dialects of the nomad races 


% See Max Miiller’s “Lectures on the Science of Language,” 
First Series, p. 51. 
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scattered over Central and Northern Asia—the 
Tungusic, Mongolic, Turkic, Samoyedic, and 
Finnic—which are all ‘‘radii from a common 
centre,’?* and form a well-established linguistic 
family. But these three mighty streams, which 
we may watch rolling on through centuries, if ; 
not millennia, distinct and separate one from an- 
other, are not wholly unconnected. Jf we trace 
them back as far as the records of the past allow, 
we shall find that ‘‘ before they disappear from 
our sight in the far distance, they clearly show a 
convergence towards one common source.’’+ 
Widely. different, therefore, as they are, both in 
grammar and vocabulary, they too must have had 
a common parent, have been developed out of a 
still earlier language, which stood to them in the | 
relation that Latin bears to Italian, Spanish, and 
French. But in what a length of time? If the 
daughter languages of the Latin were only devel- 
oped in the space of a thousand years, and Latin, 
With its sister tongues, required ten or twenty 
times as long to be developed out of the primi- 
tive Aryan speech, how much longer a time must 
have been needed for the formation from one 
common stock of the primitive Aryan, the primi- 
tive Semitic, and the primitive Turanian types! 


* Max Miller, “Lectures on the Science of Language,” First 
Series, p. 33. T Ibid. 
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‘When from reasoning of this kind—regarded as 
valid—the conclusion is deduced, that ‘‘ twenty- 
one thousand years is a very probable term for 
the development of human language in the short- 
est line,’’* wecan only feel surprise at the mod- 
eration of the reasoner. 

But the reasoning is invalid on several 
grounds. (a) The supposed induction is made 
from a single instance—the case of Latin and its 
daughter tongues. To prove the point, several 
‘cases parallel to that of Latin should have been 
adduced. (b) The time which it took for Latin 
to develop into Italian, Spanish, Wallachian, 
ete., assumed to be known, is not known.’ No 
one can say when Italian was first spoken. All 
that we know is, when it came to be a literary 
language. The fact seems to be that the Gauls 
and Spaniards, even the provincial Italians, 
learned Latin imperfectly from the first, clipped 
it of its grammatical forms, corrupted its vocabu- 
lary, introduced phonetic changes consonant-with 
their own habits and organs of speech. Langua- 
ges nearer to Spanish and Italian than to classical 
Latin were probably spoken generally in Spain 
and Italy, while Latin was still the language of 
the capital and of polite society. (c) Linguistic 

“* Bunsen, “Egypt’s Place in Universal History,” Vol. IV. 
Pp. 563. 
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development is not, in fact, equal in equal times. 
On the contrary, there are periods when changes 
are slow and gradual, while there are others 
when they take place with extraordinary rapid- 
ity. English altered between Chaucer and Shake- 
speare very greatly more than it has changed be- 
tween Shakespeare and the present day. Changes. 
are greatest and most rapid before there is a liter- 
ature; consequently, in the early stages of a lan- 
guage’s life. And they are facilitated by the 
absence of intercourse and isolation of tribe from 
tribe, which is the natural condition of mankind 
before states have been formed and governments 
set up. In the infancy of man linguistic change 
must almost certainly have progressed at a rate 
very much beyond that at which it has moved 
within the period to which history reaches back. 

It is as impossible, therefore, to measure the 
age of language by the period—supposing it 
known—which a given change occupied, as it 
would be to determine the age of a tree by the 
rate of growth noted at a particular time in a par- 
ticular branch. 

The diversities of physical type have also 
been viewed as indicating a vast antiquity for 
man, more especially when taken in connection 
with supposed proof that the diversities were as 
great 4,000 years agoastheyare now. The main 
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_ argument here is one with which history has noth- 
ing todo. It is for physiologists, not for histori- 
ans, to determine how long it would take to de- 
velop the various types of humanity from a single 
stock. But the other point is an historical one, 
and requires to be considered here. Now, it is 
decidedly not true to say that all, or anything 
like all, the existing diversities of physical type 
‘can be traced back for 4,000 years, or shown to 
have existed at the date of B. C. 2100. The ear- 
ly Egyptian remains indicate, at the most, five 
physical types—those of the Egyptians them- 
selves, the Cushites or Ethiopians, the Nahsi or 
Negroes, the Tahennu or Lybians, and the Amu 
or Asiatics. ‘The Egyptians are represented as of 
a red-brown color, but their women as nearly 
white. They have Caucasian features, except 
that their lips are unduly thick. ‘The Ethiopians 
have features not dissimilar, but are prognathous 
and much darker than the Egyptians, sometimes 
absolutely black. ‘The negroes are always black, 
with crisp, curly hair, snub noses, and out-turned 
lips; but they are not represented until about 
B. C. 1500. The Tahennu or Lybians of the North 
African coast have features not unlike the Egyp- 
_ tians themselves, but are fair-skinned, with blue 
eyes and lightish hair. The Amu have features 
like those of the Assyrians and Jews: they vary in... 
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color, being sometimes reddish, sometimes yellow, 
and having hair which is sometimes light, some- 
times dark. ‘The diversities are thus considera- 
ble, but they are far from equalling those which 
now exist. And it may be suspected that each 
type is exaggerated. As there cannot have been 
the difference of color between the Egyptian men 
and the Egyptian women which the monuments 
represent, so it is to be supposed that in the other 
cases the artists intensified the actual differences. 
The Ethiopian was represented darker than he 
was, the Lybian lighter; the negro was given 
crisper and bushier hair, a snubber nose, and 
thicker lips. Art, in its infancy, marks differen- 
ces by caricaturing them. We must not argue 
from caricatures as if they had been photographs. 

We are not obliged, then, to relegate the en- 
tire development of existing physical types to the 
prehistoric period, and on that account to give it, 
as has been proposed, a vast enlargement. His- 
tory shows us five types only as belonging to its. 
first period. The rest nlay have been developed 
~ subsequently. 
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III. 
ARGUMENTS AGAINST HIGH ANTIQUITY. 


FURTHER, there are a certain number of posi- 
tive arguments which may be adduced in favor of 
the ‘‘juvenility’’ of man, or, in other words, of 
his not having existed upon the earth for a much 
longer period than that of which we have histori- 
cal evidence. As, first, the population of the earth. 

Considering the tendency of mankind to ‘‘in- 
crease and multiply,’’ so that, according to Mr. 
Malthus,* population would, excepting for artifi- 
cial hindrances, double itself every twenty-five 
years, it is sufficiently astonishing that the human 
race has not, in the space of 5,000 years, exceeded 
greatly the actual number, which is estimated 
commonly at a thousand millions of souls. The 
doubling process would produce a thousand mil- 
lions from a single pair in less than eight centu- 
ries. No doubt ‘‘hindrances’’ of one kind or an- 
other would early make themselves felt. The 
difficulty of obtaining subsistence would either 
defer marriage or introduce the practice of infant- 
icide. War, famine, pestilence would, from time 
to time, sweep off whole nations, and would act 
as a continual check and drag upon the rate of 

%* “ Essay on Population,” Vol. I. pp. 6-8. 
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increase. In civilized communities regard for so- 
cial position would induce self-restraint among 
one class, while profligacy and vice would exhaust 
the physical powers, and so hinder reproduction 
in another. But, notwithstanding all these ob- 
stacles, population, it is plain, still grows; every 
year sees the earth more thickly peopled; in al-— 
most every country where a census of the inhab- 
itants is, from time to time, carefully taken, some 
increase is noted. In our own country the total 
has risen from twenty-five to thirty-five millions 
within the writer’s lifetime. Is it conceivable 
that, if man had occupied the earth for the ‘‘one 
hundred or two hundred thousand years’’ of some 
writers, * or even for the ‘‘ twenty-one thousand”? 
of others, t he would not by this time have multi- 
plied far beyond the actual numbers of the pres- 
ent day? Noone can doubt that the earth is ca- 
pable of nourishing ten times its existing number 
of inhabitants. Give man the ‘‘vast and pro- 
found antiquity’’ proposed,t and what has hin- 
dered him from reaching that point of equilibri- 
um between his numbers and the food-producing 
capacity of the globe, to which, if continued in 
existence, he must ultimately attain ? 


* Morgan, “ Ancient Society,” Preface, p. v. 
f Bunsen, “ Egypt’s Place,” Vol. IV. pp. 563, 564. 
ft Morgan, 1.s. c. 
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Secondly, does not the fact that there are xo 
architectural remains dating back farther than the 
third millennium before Christ indicate, if not 
prove, the (comparatively) recent origin of man? 
Man is as naturally a building animal as the 
beaver. He needs protection from sun and rain, © 
from heat and cold, from storm and tempest. 
According to Scripture, the son of the first man 
who was born into the world ‘‘ builded a city;’ 
and the waters of the flood were scarcely subsided 
when the cry arose, ‘‘Let us build us a city and 
a tower.’’ Brick is easily made; stone of many 
kinds is not difficult to hew. Can man have 
been long upon the earth before he began to raise 
structures of some considerable size and solidity ? 
Nay, can it have been very long before he con- 
ceived the idea of ‘‘making himself a name,’’ 
Gen. 11:4, by erecting a building which would 
endure, and carry down his memory to future 
ages? Itis true that from the moment that man © 
produces an architectual work decay sets in. 
‘Tempus, edax rerum;’’? and the earlier essays 
of humanity in architecture have doubtless per- 
ished. But there are countries and climates | 
where time’s power is reduced to a minimum, 
and the gnawing of his tooth a/most defied. How 
is it that Egypt and Babylonia do not show us 
pyamids and temple towers in all the .various 
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stages of decay, reaching back farther and farther 
into the night of ages, but start, as it were, with 
works that we can date, such as the pyramids of 
Ghizeh and the ziggurat of Urukh at Mugheir? 
Why has Greece no building more ancient than 
the treasury of Atreus, Italy nothing that can be 
dated farther back than the flourishing period of 
Etruria (B. C. 700-500)? Surely, if the earth 
has been peopled for a hundred thousand, or 
even twenty thousand years, man should have 
set his mark upon it more than five thousand 
years ago. 

Again, if man is of the antiquity supposed, 
how is it that there are still so many waste places 
upon the earth?» What vast tracts are there, 
both in North and South America, which continue 
to this day untouched primeval forests! ‘The 
Amazon and its tributary streams water a region 
which is as large as Russia in Europe, of this 
description. Others are to be found on the Colo- 
rado and the Mississippi, aud also in the vast 
expanse which lies between Upper Canada and 
the Pacific Ocean. Again, what millions of acres 
are there in Russia in Asia, well suited for agri- 
culture, over which there now roam only a few 
thousands of nomads! ‘The entire Russian pos- 
sessions in this quarter, though estimated to con- 
tain more than five millions of square miles, have 
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a population of under four millions of souls. 
Must not man have thrust himself into these 
regions ere now in crowd upon crowd, and have 
settled down there in agricultural communities, 
were he not, comparatively, a new comer upon 
the earth? Like a boat’s crew, cast but lately 
on a desert isle, he has not one-half examined, 
much less taken possession of, his inheritance. 

Finally, we venture to ask, which is worthier 
of the Divine Wisdom and Benevolence, that man 
should have commenced his being in a civilized 
condition—albeit the form of the civilization was 
simple and incipient—and should have retained 
that position, gradually improving it, though here 
and there falling off into savagery, for some five 
or six thousand years, or that the subjoined view, 
which is the outcome of recent speculation on the 
subject, should be true? 

“If we assume a hundred thousand years as 
the measure of man’s existence upon the earth in 
order to find the relative length of each period,... 
it will be seen at once that at least sixty thousand 
years must be assigned to the period of savagery. 
Three-fifths of the life of the most advanced por- 
‘ tion of the human race, on this apportionment, 
was spent in savagery. Of the remaining years, 
twenty thousand, or one-fifth, should be assigned to 
the Older Period of barbarism. For the Middle and 
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Later Periods [of barbarism] there remain fifteen 
thousand years, leaving five thousand, more or 
less, for the period of civilization. ‘The relative 
length of the period of savagery is more likely 
under than over stated.’’* 

Sixty thousand years of savagery, and thirty- 
five thousand years of barbarism, which is nearly 
the same thing—to five thousand years, ‘‘ more or 
less,’ of civilization, is scarcely satisfactory. 


IV. 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS. 


THE results arrived at seem to be that, while 
history carries back the existence of the human 
tace for a space of 4,500 years, or to about B. C. 
2600 (p. 25),a prehistoric period is needed for the 
production of the state of things found to be then 
existing, which cannot be fairly estimated at 
much less than a millennium (p. 31). But if a 
continuous space of 5,500 years be thus required 
for man’s passage into his present position, some 
alteration will need to be made in our customary 
and traditional beliefs. Either the Flood must be 
regarded as partial, and especially as not having 
affected Egypt, or the ordinary chronology of the 


* Morgan, “ Ancient Society,” pp. 38, 39. 
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period between Noah and the call of Abraham 
must receive some expansion. But the univer- 
sality of the Flood can scarcely be called in ques- 
tion without doing violence to the entire account 
given in Genesis 6-9, as well as to certain pas- 
sages of the New Testament, as especially Matt. 
24: 37-39, and 2 Peter 2:5. It is moreover sup- 
ported by a most widely-spread—an almost uni- 
versal tradition. ‘The supposed chronology of the 
period between the Flood and Abraham contains, 
on the contrary, various elements of uncertainty 
within itself, and has no support of external evi- 
dence. In the first place, it is composed of a se- 
ries of numbers, no one of which is repeated or 
otherwise checked by the context. In the second 
place, among the numbers a very undue propor- 
tion are round, and therefore probably inexact. 
Thirdly, in the three ancient versions of the Old 
Testament which have come down to us—the 
Hebrew, the Samaritan, and the Septuagint—the 
numbers are widely different. According to the 
Hebrew Bible, the sum total of the years between 
the Flood and the call of Abraham was 427; ac- 
cording to the Samaritan it was 1,002; according 
to the Septuagint it was 1,132. Supposing the 
Call to have taken place about B. C. 2000, the 
Hebrew date for the Deluge would be B. C. 2427; 
the Samaritan, B. C. 3002; the Septuagint, B. C. 
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3132. Even the earliest of these dates seems, 
however, to be insufficient. May we not, there- 
fore, regard it as highly probable that the num- 
bers have suffered corruption z# all the three ver- 
sions, and that the real space between the Deluge 
and Abraham exceeded even the Septuagint esti- 
mate? 

If the Flood is placed about B. C. 3600, there 
will be ample time for the production of such a 
state of society and such a condition of the arts as 
we find to have existed in Egypt a thousand years 
later, as well as for the changes of physical type 
and language which are noted by the ethnologist. 
The geologist may add on 2,000 years more for 
the interval between the Deluge and the Crea- 
tion, and may perhaps find room therein for his 
**naleeolithic’’ and his ‘‘neolithic’’ periods. 
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